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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names? 
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(1) Let us worship with oblation the 
divine Ka who by his might beheld the 
waters all around, 1 containing the creative 
power 2 and giving birth to sacrifice ( yajna ) ; 
who is the God of gods, the sole Existence. 

Rg-Veda 10.121.8 
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(2) Let us worship with oblation the 
divine Ka who never harms us, who is the 
creator of the earth and the sky, who is 
satyadharma? and who generated the vast 
and delightful waters. 4 

Rg-Veda 10.121.9 
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* The hymn to Hiranyagarbha is concluded 
here. 

!♦ The reference here is to the beginning of 
creation. 

2 * Sayana interprets daksa as a synonym of 
Prajapati. 

3* Satyadharma is interpreted by Sayana to 



(3) Prajapati ! 5 You alone have given 
existence to all these beings and none besides 
You. May we attain the desired result of 
our sacrifice, and may we become the 
possessors of riches. 

Rg-Veda 10.121.10 

mean ‘unerring support’. Satya means truthfulness 
in personal conduct, and dharma means universal 
moral order. In early Vedic literature both the 
meanings were conveyed by the word rta. 

4 * ‘Waters’ here stands for Universal Life. 

6 * In later Vedic literature Prajapati is 
identified sometimes with Vi raj, sometimes with 
sutratman or supreme Godhead. 
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This month’s editorial discusses how 
meditative awareness could be maintained 
in the midst of daily work. 

SPINOZA AND THE BORDERLAND OF SCIENCE 

is a brief but inspiring account of the life 
and thought of the great 17th-century Jewish 
philosopher. The author of the article Dr. 
Bernhard Mollenhauer is a distinguished 
American scholar and thinker, now residing 
in San Diego, California, with a world- wide 
circle of friends. His mother, a violinist, 
knew Swami Vivekananda whose works were 
the first books on philosophy that Dr. 
Mollenhauer read as a boy. 

ON THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF GRACE AND 

karma by Dr. Michael C. Brannigan, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Religion at Mercy 
College, Dobbs Ferry, New York, is a 



sympathetic phenomenological study of two 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity and 
Hinduism. 

In PATANJALI AND THE THEORY OF EVOLU- 
TION Dr. Grihapati Mitra D. Sc.„ Professor 
of Chemistry at King’s College, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, places the thought of 
Patanjali in perspective in the light of 
modem science. 

In the second instalment of his article 

# 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IN INDIA I LIGHT 

from within Dr. S. K. Chakraborty M. 
Com., Ph.D., A.I.C.W.A., Professor at the 
Indian Institute of Management, . Calcutta, 
examines the traditional foundations of 
business management in Japan and points 
out their parallels in Indian Culture. 



MEDITATION AND WORK — II 

(EDITORIAL) 



Meditation as a state and as a technique 

The difference between Karma and Kar- 
mayoga was pointed out in last month’s 
Editorial. It is important to know a similar 
distinction between meditation as a technique 
(vyavasthd) and meditation as a state of 
consciousness (avasthd). The first is a 
scheme or procedure, often a complex one, 
involving several steps like prayer, saluta- 
tion, breath control, visualization, repetition 
of Mantra, self-surrender etc. The effort 
of following this procedure is what most 
people mean by ‘meditating’. It is a kind 
of inner ritual, a mental drill, a struggle 
against psycho -physical automatisms, lower 
impulses and uncontrolled thinking. 

Meditation as a state (avasthd) is a 
simple state of awareness (cit) or a mode 



of being or existence (sat) in which one 
experiences deep interior calm. At times 
one may get into this state spontaneously, 
but usually it is the result of the practice of 
the meditative technique for a Jong period of 
time. Sometimes this mental drill does not 
produce any noticeable effect (except the 
establishment of some order in one’s inner 
life) so much so that many people go on 
‘practising’ meditation without entering the 
meditative state at all. 

It is the meditative state that Patanjali 
means by the term dhyana—md not any 
meditation technique. The few techniques 
that he mentions 1 ' are really methods for fix- 
ing the mind at one point, an exercise which 
is known as dharand . As a matter of fact, 



i* Patafijali, Yoga- Sutra 1.33-39. 
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all meditation techniques are to be regarded 
as techniques of dharana . 

Most of our normal thinking and actions 
are compulsive movements controlled almost 
entirely by the unconscious. They are the 
result of physiological and psychological 
conditioning. Meditation is supposed to free 
us from this kind of existence as an automa- 
ton. But when done merely as the ritual 
following of a technique, meditation itself 
becomes a sort of conditioning. In fact, a 
large number of spiritual aspirants, after 
attaining some progress in spiritual life, get 
stuck in the technique and find themselves 
unable to move further. They are like the 
spider caught in the web produced by itself. 
A famous French painter used to ask his 
students, after teaching them the correct 
technique, to forget all about it. For pre- 
occupation with the technique would stifle 
creativity. In spiritual life what is really 
important is the soul’s aspiration and its 
movement towards God. The purpose of 
dhdrana-tQchniques is only to serve as 
guideposts or landmarks. When this pur- 
pose is forgotten, the techniques become a 
fence or wall restricting the freedom and 
spontaneity of the Self and a barrier on the 
Godward path. 

One reason why many people fail in har- 
monizing meditation and work is that they 
try to practise a meditation technique men- 
tally while they are engaged in some exter- 
nal work. Meditation regarded as the prac- 
tice of a technique is only another form of 
work. It is difficult to concentrate upon two 
activities, inner and outer, simultaneously 
without reducing the efficiency of either or 
both. Indeed, this was precisely the prob- 
lem that troubled the Russian Pilgrim. 
While attending a church service he had 
listened to the reading from St. Paul and 
was stuck by the Apostle’s exho rtati on y 
‘Pray without ceasing’. And he ‘began to 
think how it was possible to pray without 
ceasing, since a man has to concern himself 
with other things also in order to make a 



living ’. 2 In the course of his search for 
an answer, the abbot of a monastery pointed 
out to him the following passage from a 
book : ‘The words of the Apostle “Pray 
without ceasing” should be understood as 
referring to the creative prayer of the 
understanding. The understanding can al- 
ways be reaching out towards God, and pray 
to Him unceasingly .’ 3 This was the right 
answer, but our Pilgrim was not ready to 
grasp it at that time. He had therefore to 
learn the ‘Jesus prayer’ from another monk 
and, through the repetition of it, experience 
the unceasing flow of consciousness in his 
awakened heart, which was exactly what the 
‘creative prayer of the understanding’ really 
meant. This is what we have referred to as 
the meditative state. The right way to com- 
bine meditation and work is to maintain the 
meditative state of consciousness while 
engaged in external work. 

The Meditative state 



The meditative state is a state of deep 
interior calm m which the inner Self (pra- 
tyagatman) remains as a witness. It is a 
form of experience or perception in which 
one single pratyaya or thought is maintained 
for a considerable length of time. It is a 
state of clear awareness in which the object 
(usually the image of a deity), the self and 
the connection between them are distinctly 
perceived. It is also a mode of being, the 
manner in which the Self exists as the wit- 
ness. It is a state in which the will is fully 
detached from external sensations and inter- 
nal impulses, and the focusing of conscious- 
ness upon an object becomes easy and 
steady. In this state the difference between 
work and meditation becomes insignificant. 
It is a state of consciousness which is 
independent of external conditions. The 
attainment of this state is the first step to 
combining work and meditation. 



2. The Way of a Pilgrim , trans. R.M. 
French (London. SPCK. 1973) p. 1. 

3* The Way of a Pilgrim, p. 4. 
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When the meditative state is reached, any 
thing or any thought could be used as an 
object of meditation. In fact, at this stage, 
the object of meditation ceases to be im- 
portant. The experience of the Self as the 
witness now becomes more important than 
the object. The meditative process, the 
focusing of consciousness, becomes more 
important than the image on which the 
focusing is done. You may begin medita- 
tion on Krsna by practising concentration 
upon a picture, may be the picture on the 
wall calender. However, once you get 
established in the meditative state, it no long- 
er matters whether the wall-calender pic- 
ture is retained as the object or is replaced 
by some other image. The actual vision of 
the Deity would be not an animation of a 
picture but something infinitely more real 
and splendorous. 

St. Catherine of Siena once ‘saw’ the 
crucifix becoming animated and alive. The 
Vaisnava monk Jatadhari who visited 
Dakshineswar during Sri Ramakrishna’s 
time too ‘saw’ the bronze image he was 
worshipping as the living Sri Rama, moving 
and playing with him, whereas none else 
(except Sri Ramakrishna) could see this 
vision. All these experiences happen in the 
awakened consciousness of the seer. ‘God 
is Self-awareness ’— prajnanam brahma — 

declares the Upanisad. There is only one 
thing unchanging in the universe,, and it is 
the Atman, the Self. Everything else is 
changeable and impermanent, and God 
should not be identified with them. This is 
one of the most emphasized and recurring 
themes in the Upanisads. The Kern Upa- 
nisad, for instance, states : ‘That which is 

not seen with the eyes, but by which the 
activity of the eyes is perceived, know that 
alone to be Brahman— and not what people 
worship as an object .’ 4 

4 * * wtRt wrfa i 
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The true path of God lies as a luminous 
tunnel in the inner Self. If we want to go 
deeper into it, we should be free to turn 
away from picture-objects to the Self. How- 
ever, many seekers fear that if the object of 
meditation left the mental field, their medi- 
tation too would come to an end. Hence they 
feel lost if they fail to remember their 
Mantra or chosen image in the course of 
other activities. This fear and sense of loss 

4 

arise from our ignorance of three things : 
the power of consciousness, the cosmic 
nature of all activity, the power of aspiration. 

The power of consciousness 

We generally look upon consciousness as 
something intangible, impersonal and power- 
less, a metaphysical concept with little 
practical utility. But according to Vedanta, 
matter, on which we rely so much, is itself 
ultimately derived from consciousness. The 
whole universe springs from Brahman and 
is under the control of Brahman. The Gita 
states that everything in this universe is a 
manifestation of the glory ( vibhuti ) of 
Brahman. And as Atman, which is our 
real nature, we are all parts of this infinite 
Reality. Yet we have little faith in the 
power of consciousness ! 

The Kena Upanisad says : ‘Through the 
Atman one attains strength .’ 6 It was this 
vital truth that Swami Vivekananda made 
the bedrock of his philosophy of life. In 
the midst of all the changes, darkness, suffer- 
ings and ignorance, the true Self of man 
shines unaffected, immutable, immortal, self- 
luminous, blissful, established in the infinite 
glory of Brahman. It is the source of all 
purity, strength, love, knowledge and free- 
dom. Yet we seek solutions to the problems 
of life in the outer world, not in or through 
the Atman. When difficulties come we do 
not turn inward to the source of all power 

*• smtRt f^r 

Kena Upanisad 2 . 4 . 
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and knowledge, but depend on material 
things and worldly people. As Swami 
Vivekananda has repeatedly pointed out, all 
misery is caused by our dependence on 
matter. 

On clinging to images and fixed patterns 
rather than to the inner Self during medita- 
tion, and our fear of losing our hold on those 
symbols rather than on the Self at other 
times, are a kind of refined materialism. It 
is a higher type of bondage which often 
becomes an obstacle in the advanced stages 
of meditation when we are drawn into the 
stream of higher spiritual consciousness. It 
is not possible to carry on both work and 
meditation unless we reach a point from 
where we can freely manoeuvre both. The 
inner Self is that point. 

A sincere seeker must have great faith in 
the power of Self -wareness, as Swami 
Vivekananda was never tired of insisting 
upon. The aspirant must have the courage 
to give up objective symbols and fixed 
patterns, especially at the advanced stages, 
if that is necessary for spiritual progress. 
When he gives up his hold on these things, 
he may for a time find himself alone and 
supportless. This disconcerting sense of 
emptiness is known in Christian mysticism 
as ‘the dark night of the soul’. The follow- 
ers of Yoga and Vedanta do not usually 
feel it intensely because they always hold 
on to the inner Self even when they give 
up all mental supports. But then, the well- 
known passage in the Isdvdsya Upani§ad 
‘Those who are engaged in meditation enter 
still greater darkness, as it were ’ 6 may, per- 
haps, be interpreted as indicating the ‘dark 
night’ described by St. John of the Cross. 

Power of divine creativity 

Another obstacle, which becomes mani- 
fest in the advanced stages of meditation, is 

6 * Scft ^ <PTt A ^ f^TTOt W: I 
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caused by our ignorance of the cosmic nature 
of all activity. We know from modem 
science that every object and particle in the 
universe is in ceaseless motion and all physi- 
cal, chemical and biological changes take 
place in accordance with universal laws. All 
psychological processes, like the rise and 
interaction of ideas and emotions, are also 
governed by the universal Jaws of the men- 
tal world. This fact points to the existence 
of a primordial creative impulse, an eternal 
divine momentum, sustaining the whole cos- 
mos and of which all individual changes and 
activities are parts. God is the unmoved 
Prime Mover from whom has streamed forth 
this eternal cosmic momentum, and the Gita 
exhorts us to take refuge in Him . 7 

This means that even meditation is a part 
of divine activity. After a good meditation 
we feel elated and, when we make some 
progress in meditative life, we take the cre- 
dit for it. But all inner transformations are 
brought about by divine power. If we have 
attained joy and progress in meditation, it 
is because we have opened our hearts more 
to the divine current. If we have not 
attained much progress, it is only because 

0 

our ignorance and egoism have blocked the 
free movement of the universal spiritual 
current. 

The important point to note here is that 
it is not the meditation- image that trans- 
forms our consciousness but the divine 
power of which it is a symbol. If the 
symbol is dropped or if we cannot remem- 
ber it while we are engaged in some work, 
the divine power would not for that reason 
cease operating. Once we accept the spiri- 
tual ideal and attune our mind to it, the 
divine current goes on producing changes in 
us at subliminal levels. Even in sleep trans- 
formations continue to take place. The more 

7 - 3 W 5T<T€T 
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we open our hearts to the divine grace, the 
more quickly we progress. But instead of 
doing that, through our ignorant, instinctive, 
egoistic efforts and clinging to external and 
internal objects we are most of the time 
obstructing the inflow of grace and impeding 
its free operation in our minds. All spiri- 
tual seekers who have attained some pro- 
gress in meditation should ponder deeply 
the following advice of the great spiritual 
master St. John of the Cross. 

Souls in this state are not to be forced to 
meditate, nor to apply themselves to discursive 
reflections laboriously effected, neither are they 
to strive after sweetness and fervour, for if they 
did so, they would be thereby placing obstacles 
in the way of the principal agent, who is God 
himself. For He is now secretly and quietly 
infusing wisdom into the soul, together with the 
loving knov/ledge of Himself, independently of 
these meditation acts... 

Thus the soul must be attached to nothing, 
not even to the subject of its meditation, not to 
sensible or spiritual sweetness, because God 
requires a spirit so free, so annihilated, that every 
act of the soul, even of thought, of liking and 
disliking, will impede and disturb it, and break 
that profound silence of sense and spirit nt":essary 
for hearing the deep and delicate voice of God, 
who speaks to the heart in solitude. . .The greater 
its progress in this, and the more rapidly it 
attains to- this calm tranquillity, the more 
abundant will be the infusion of the Spirit of 
Divine Wisdom, the loving, calm, lonely, peaceful, 
sweet ravisher of the spirit... 8 

The power of aspiration 

If our real nature is the witnessing Self, 
and if all physical and mental activities are 
going on spontaneously, how does the Self 
get involved in work? How do we mani- 
pulate and appropriate to ourselves the cos- 
mic activity of the Divine ? In other words, 
what is the connecting link between pure 
awareness and work? The Vedantic view 
is that the inner Self exerts its influence on 



8* St. John of the Cross, The Living Flame 
of Love . Stanza 3, sections 31-32, 



the body and mind through the will, known 
by such terms as kratu, dhrti and iccha. 
Will may be compared to the magnetic field 
that exists around a magnet. Through its 
field a magnet can act upon a metal object 
without coming into contact with it. Simi- 
larly, through the will the Self influences the 
body and mind and external objects. 

The will is an atma-dharma, a function of 
the self . 9 As such, it is different from 
desires, instincts, emotions, mental images, 
ideas etc which are functions of the mind. 
Many desires and impulses constantly rise 
in our minds; but the will gets connected 
only to a few of them. When the will catches 
a desire or impulse, it becomes a sarhkalpa, 
intentional motivation. Through it the self 
owns that particular desire. Those desires 
which are not thus appropriated by the self 
fade away without giving us any trouble. 

When the will is directed towards God it 
becomes spiritual aspiration, yearning for 
God. This is the motive power in sadhana. 
The greater the aspiration (that is to say, the 
more intensively the will is focused ’God- 
ward) the quicker the spiritual progress. 
Once we reach the meditative state we have 
only to aspire intensely for God, keep the 
will focused upon the Divine. Everything 
else that we need will be done by the Divine. 
This is one of the fundamental teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna. No other great spiritual 
master has emphasized the importance of 
aspiration in spiritual life as Sri Rama- 
krishna did. He did not merely teach that 
one could realize God through any path,, 
but he qualified this teaching with the 
clause : provided one had intense yearning 
for God. He once told a group of devotees : 

Ah, that restlessness is the whole thing. 
Whatever path you follow — whether you are a 
Hindu, a Mussalman, a Christian, a Sakta, a 
Vai$nava or a Brahmo— the vital point is 
restlessness ( vyakulata ). It doesn’t matter if you 



9* This is clear from the statement in 
4 itareya Upanisad 3.1.2, 
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take a wrong path — only you must be restless 
for Him. He Himself will put you on the right 

path. 10 

God being the Supreme Self, His presence 
is felt in the centre of one’s inner Self. So 
aspiration for God is only an expansion of 
the aspiration for one’s own true Self 
(dtma-kdma). Directing the will towards 
God really means directing it towards one’s 
own Self, reversing the focus of the will 
upon its source which is the inner Self. This 
cannot, however, be done all on a sudden. 
The will has to be detached progressively 
from its former moorings and has to be 
directed towards the inner Self by stages. 
The disciplines of Karma Yoga and medi- 
tation are mainly intended to fulfil these 
two functions respectively. 

Stages in the operation of the will 

Behind every action there are three kinds 
of samkalpa. These are : karmaphala 

samkalpa, attachment of the will to the fruit 
of action ; karma samkalpa, attachment of 
the will to action ; and kartrtva samkalpa, 
attachment of the will to egoism. Progress 
in Karma Yoga consists in giving up these 
three samkalpas one after the other, which 
means detachment of the will in three stages. 

Meditation too, according to Patanjali’s 
scheme, passes through three similar stages. 
But unlike the case in Karma Yoga* the 
main effort in meditation is the focusing of 
the will. In the first stage the will is 
focused upon the object— external or inter- 
nal ; hence this stage is called grdhya- 
samd patti. In the next stage the will is con- 
centrated on the meditative process, that is, 
on the mind -stuff itself, without allowing it 
to assume the form of an object ; this form- 
less meditation is called grahana-samd patti. 
In the third stage, known as grahitr-samd - 



10 * The Gospel of Sri Rcimakrishna (Madras; 
Ramakrishna Math, 1974) p. 644. 



patti, the will is focused on the inner Self 
itself . 1 ; 1 

Thus Karma Yoga and meditation 
represent, respectively, the negative and 
positive modes of operation of the will. 
Together they provide a single graduated 
scheme of spiritual progress. After attain- 
ing proficiency at the first stage the seeker 
should move on to the second stage, and 
thence to the third. By following this course 
he should acquire greater and greater ma- 
noeuvrability of the will, which is what the 
Gita means by its famous definition : ‘Yoga 
is dexterity in action. 

In the first stage of Karma Yoga the 
seeker tries to detach his will from the 
results of his action ; and in the first stage 
of meditation he tries to fix the will on an 
object. The will is not really free at this 
stage. It is only at the second stage, when 
it is being detached from work (in Karma 
Yoga) and is being fixed on the meditative 
process itself (in meditation), that the will 
begins to be really free. At this stage it 
becomes possible for us to attend to the 
duties of life maintaining the meditative 
awareness constantly. As long as there is 
clinging to the fruit of action and to the 
object of meditation it is impossible to carry 
on both work and meditation simultaneously. 

The acquisition of a pure, free and supple 
will supported by an awakened luminous 
Self remaining as the witness— this is what the 
Gita calls Buddhi Yoga. It becomes natural 
and spontaneous when buddhi or spiritual 
heart awakens. It may be acquired through 
one’s own self-effort. But Sri Krsna prom- 
ises us that God Himself gives this Buddhi 
Yoga to those who constantly think of Him 
and serve Him with love . 13 Buddhi Yoga 

11 • cf Yoga-Sutra 1.41. 

Bhagavad-Gita 2.50. 
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Bhagavad-Gita 10.10. 
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of thoughts. Every thought is a two-tier 
structure with a lower affective part and an 
upper abstract part. The affective part is 
an emotion or feeling like love, anger or 
fear. As mentioned earlier, it is produced 
by the sprouting of karma blja. The ab- 
stract part is of the nature of a concept or 
idea., and consists of a word and its corres- 
ponding image. It is produced by vasana. 
It is only the emotions and impulses which 
create agitation of mind and other problems. 
But they can operate only if the will gets 
connected to them ; if the will does not lend 
its support to them, they will fade away. We 
usually try to detach the will only when we 
sit down for meditation. The rest of the 
day the will is surrendered to various emo- 
tional drives which therefore continue to 
flourish. When, by the constant practice 
of meditative awareness, these impulses lose 
the support of the will, they will gradually 
become weaker and die off. Ideas and 
images (which constitute the abstract part 
of thoughts) may still continue to rise in 
the mind but, without the support of the 

affective part, they cannot give us any 

% • 

trouble. Like clouds moving across the sky 
or like travellers* moving silently along a 
solitary road, words and forms cross the 
mind disturbing nothing. 

It should be noted in this context that 
ordinary meditation on mental images gives 
us only awareness of the mind. If we want 
to attain higher consciousness through 
meditation, these images should be regarded 
as inseparable from the Self and should be 
meditated upon at the centre of the inner 
Self. That is why aspirants are advised to 
meditate in the spiritual heart (often sym- 
bolized as a lotus) which is the seat of the 
inner Self. 

Awareness of work 

Work is not merely movement of the 
body. It is a part of universal motion 
through which the self expresses itself. Self- 



expression through work is known as cre- 
ativity. True work is always creative. But, 
with the exception of the work of some great 
artists and scientists, what most people do, 
or are forced to do by economic necessity, 
is seldom creative. Uncreative, alienated 
work causes stress and dissatisfaction and is 
a major social problem. It is no use blam- 
ing one’s boss or society for this. The main 
cause of stress in work is the conflict of 
desires and the responsibility of decision 
making. Making decisions calls for continual 
exercise of the will. Being enslaved by 
emotions and instincts, the will is not free 
in most people, and the exercise of such a 
will is bound to produce conflict and strain. 
Apart from this, modem social life involves 
a good deal of repression and suppression 
of the basic urges of the individual. The 
net result of all these is the blocking of 
creativity and self-expression. The wak- 
ing hours of an average member of modern 
society are mostly spent in a state of 
inhibition. 

The constant practice of meditative 
awareness removes the inhibitions and frees 
the will. When the obstacles to creativity 
are removed, every work becomes a creative 
act. This means more channels for self- 
expression. The more the self expresses it- 
self, the more it expands and the larger be- 
comes its field of awareness. Every work 
will then become a spiritual process and the 
difference between work and meditation 
will disappear. This is what is implied in 
the popular Zen maxim : ‘Before enlighten- 
ment chopping wood and drawing water/ 
after enlightenment chopping wood and 
drawing water.* 

Awareness of the world 

The reconciliation of work and meditation 
is only a part of the larger scheme of diviniz- 
ing our whole life. The difference between 
the sacred and the secular must go. For 
such distinctions prevent us from opening 
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ourselves fully to universal life and attain- 
ing the fullness of Self-realization. The dis- 
tinction between the sacred and the secular 
can be erased only maintaining the meditat- 
ive state of awareness at all times. 

But it is necessary to see the world as a 
part of divine Reality and establish a defi- 
nite relationship with it. We may look upon 
all life as Divine Yoga, and meditation and 
work as parts of this Yoga. Or we may do 
all work and meditation as worship 
( upasam ) of the Divine. Outwardly, 
through our mental and physical activities 
we worship the Divine manifested as the 
universe— this is viradupasand ; while, in the 
depths of consciousness, the witnessing Self 
remains shining like the flame of a lamp at 
the altar of the Inner Controller of the uni- 
verse— this is antaryamy upasam . Or again, 
we may regard our life as a yajna, sacrifice, 
a participation in the cosmic Sacrifice of 
the Divine. Or we may convert our life 
into an expression of the Divine Sport or 
Mia. Whatever the attitude we adopt, it is 
necessary to open individual life at all levels 
to universal life. Divine power will then 
quickly bring about the transformation of 
our consciousness and the divinization of 
our whole life. It may take a long time, 
or we may even fail, to realize this goal if 
we depend on our egoistic effort alone. As 
a matter of fact, through our blind, impul- 
sive selfish actions we are interfering in the 
work of the Divine much of our time. 

Awareness of the Self 

‘The Self is revealed in every state of 
consciousness ’ 14 declares the Upanisad. 
Every thought and every physical act pro- 
duces a flash of Self-revelation in us. But 
engrossed as we are in incessant activity 
and day-dreaming, we seldom notice this. 

■■■ * ^ 

w - srfasftefafer ^ 

Kena Upani$ad 2.4. 



The constantly occuring interior revelation 
can be grasped only when we acquire the 
meditative state of consciousness. 

The inner Self is the seat of God where 
He shines as the Supreme Self and Inner 
Controller (antarydmin ) . Awareness of the 
inner Self matures, in the fullness of time, in- 
to awareness of the Supreme Self . 15 

Two ways 

There are two ways of combining work 
and meditation. The first is the path of 
those who feel yearning for God to an 
extraordinary degree. They lead a secluded 
life for some y$ars, practising prayer and 
meditation with great intensity, and after 
realizing the light of the inner Self, return 
to active life. Intensification of meditative 
life, however, produces severe reactions, and 
very few people have the inner resources and 
spiritual guidance to face them. But those 
who succeed in passing through the inner 
ordeal of fire quickly will find reconciliation 
of work and meditation quite easy. For 
those who do not feel intense yearning for 
God— they are far more numerous than the 
first group— the best way is to carry on with 
their duties of life by cultivating the five 
types of meditative awareness by stages in 
the order given above. This is a safer and 
more comfortable process, but a slower one. 

It is also necessary to mention here that 
two types of people will never succeed in 
unifying work and meditation. The first 
type is represented by those restless people 

15 • Through the awareness of the inner Self 
(pratyagatmari) alone can we come into direct 
(aparok?a) contact with God. All visions and 
spiritual experiences that come before the 
awakening of the Inner Self, are only experiences 
of Divine Shadows and Reflections, and give 
only an indirect (parokga) contact. This is the 
universal verdict of all great Vedantic teachers. 
A similar distinction is made by Christian mystics 
between seeing God as He really is ( lumen 
gloriae ) and intellectual visions ( lumen sapientiae). 
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who must need busy themselves always with 
some work or other. They have no real 
faith in the transforming power of Karma 
Yoga, but resort to work just to escape sitt- 
ing quietly which means facing oneself. Work 
done with such an attitude will only intensify 
one’s egoism, evil propensities, bondage and 
suffering. Then there are those who turn 
to meditation not because they feel intense 
aspiration or have faith in meditation, but 
because they dislike or fear work— at least 
the type of work that fate has forced upon 
them. They succeed only in losing felicity 
in inner and outer worlds and in bringing 
discredit to contemplative life. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion we should remember that 
spiritual life is not a special kind of life but 



the spiritualization of one’s total life. For 
this two conditions are to be fulfilled : 
bridging the gulf between inner life and 
outer life ; and the conversion of every activ- 
ity into a means of transforming con- 
sciousness. It is by unifying work and medi- 
tation into a single discipline that we can 
fulfil these conditions. When we constantly 
maintain the witness state of the self, look 
upon all mental and physical processes as a 
part of divine creativity, and keep the will 
fixed on the Divine unwaveringly through 
intense aspiration, all the necessary changes 
and the transformation of consciousness will 
be effected spontaneously and rapidly by 
the power of divine Grace. The difference 
between work and meditation will vanish and 
our whole life will get divinized. 

(< Concluded ) 



SPINOZA AND THE BORDERLAND OF SCIENCE 

DR. BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER 



In the story of philosophy there is no 
more original and thoroughly emancipated 
character than the famous Jewish thinker 
Benedict Spinoza. That seventeenth-cen- 
tutry Holland should have produced such a 
mind is not surprising, for even in that age 
of strife and religious fanaticism there was 
a liberal tradition in that tiny but great- 
souled country. Judged by modem ideals, 
what was called freedom in the seventeenth 
century left much to be desired. Neverthe- 
less, Jewish refugees and oppressed liberals 
found in Holland a measure of freedom 
denied them at home. 

Not long after the revolt of the Nether- 
lands a colony of Jewish refugees from the 
Spanish peninsula settled in Amsterdam. 
Here Spinoza was bom in 1632. He was 
educated in the synagogue school where his 



teachers soon came to look upon him with 
much pride. His early education was 
hardly adapted to the needs of a future 
philosopher for it was confined to synagogue 
learning. The little Jewish community was 
very conservative and did not trouble itself 
about the new science that was awakening 
the mind of Europe. 

While still a boy Spinoza became aware 
of the contrast between the narrow schooling 
and Talmudic lore of the synagogue and the 
liberal culture beyond the ghetto of Ams- 
terdam. His interest in the new learning 
of Europe found no favour with the elders 
of the cautious Jewish community ; so Spi- 
noza sought elsewhere for his training in 
Latin,, then the Language of science. A 
free thinking Dutchman, Van den Ende, 
initiated the rather frail young Jew into the 
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new world of science, mathematics and pol- 
itical thought. For a young man of twenty 
brought up in the half light of Jewish tra- 
dition this contact with a many-sided per- 
sonality was like stepping into a lighted 
room. 

9 

Soon the elders of the synagogue began to 
suspect that Spinoza was learning a good deal 
besides Latin and grammar at Van den 
Ende’s house. Spinoza’s school days were 
hardly over when he was diplomatically 
asked to recant his unorthodox views on 
religion. His father was a man of standing 
in the congregation, and no one wanted a 
scandal. The elders found the young rebel 
mild enough but deaf to their entreaties and 
threats. At length things came to a head. 
In 1656, not long after his father’s death, 
he was officially cursed and cast out from 
Israel. * He changed his name from Baruch 
to Benedict which means blessed, though he 
could hardly have felt blessed just then. In 
modern times such intolerance seems strange 
to us. Perhaps our treatment of economic 
reformers may seem equally strange to our 
descendants three centuries hence. 

To any other young man of twenty-three 
such fanaticism would have been destruc- 
tion, for after all, he was still confirmed in 
Jewish ways and associations. Even his 
sister denounced him and tried to disinherit 
him. Had our outcast been a less balanced 
character, he would doubtless have become 
an embittered radical. But he possessed, 
among other traits of the wonderful Jewish 
character, the rare ability to preserve men- 
tal health under seemingly impossible con- 
ditions. He kept up his faith in the finer 
side of life. ‘All the better’, was his calm 
reflection. ‘They do not drive me to any- 
thing I should not have done of my own 
acoord, had I not dreaded the scandal.’ 1 

The simplicity of Spinoza’s life is the grand 

!• Sir Frederick Pollock. Spinoza : His Life 

and Philosophy (New York; Macmillan. 2nd 
ed.) p. 19, 



simplicity of a life completely governed by 
reason. In later life he repeatedly refused 
help from admirers, being content to earn his 
living as a lens maker and calling no man 
master. After his untimely death at the 
age of forty-four his friends published his 
masterpiece. The Ethics. The author of 
this great classic lived with remarkable 
plainness and exemplified the ideals he 
taught, earning the sobriquet blessed 
Spinoza. 

The age of Spinoza had outgrown the 
sanctions of Medieval thought. Thinking 
minds had broken with old traditions and 
were captivated by the new science of 
Galileo. Though alchemists still groped for 
the philosopher’s stone, all things occult 
were banished from the thoughts of the 
wise. The ruling ideas of the seventeenth 
century were that nature is a mechanism, 
that human reason, not magic, is most com- 
petent to understand and explain natural 
laws, and that nature’s truth is essentially 
mathematical. 

Spinoza, though a true mystic, a profoundly 
religious soul, was a typical thinker of this 
scientific age. The modern mind began with 
its declaration of intellectual independence, 
its faith in reason. After a time a reaction 
set in and then came the years of 
doubt, inner conflict, the effects of 
which are felt to this day. It was 
believed that reason could not vindicate our 
higher faiths. It was claimed that once you 
admit nature is a mechanism, it is only a 
step to the materialism that claims man is 
a machine whose mental life is but a pass- 
ing glow in the darkness of blindly driven 
forces. Indeed, Hobbes had already reached 
a consistent materialism in the seventeenth 
century. Spinoza was keenly aware of the 
conflict between science and religion, faith 
and reason and had read Maimonides’ 
learned attempt to unite Scripture and Aris- 
totle’s conceptions. He must have had his 
inner conflicts too but, while still a young 
man, he realized that to abandon faith in 
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reason and natural laws was to muddle 
back into the Middle Ages. He went for- 
ward with the conviction that God’s world 
was a rational and profoundly reasonable 
world that expressed divine thought through 
immutable laws. He believed that scientific 
thought, if rightly understood and followed 
far enough, would point unmistakably to a 
comprehensive world view, to a level of 
philosophical thought from where man could 
understand life in a spirit of calm detach- 
ment above the tumult of controversy. For 
to see nature scientifically is to rise above 
the illusions of sense and understand things 
in terms of order, lav/, cause and effect. 
Then nature no longer seems capricious 
and utterly alien to mind. Modern writers 
sometimes represent man’s quest for 
knowledge and rational living as an ideal- 
istic battle against a brutal and indifferent 
universe, against a universal order that is 
not friendly to man’s higher beliefs. But 
for Spinoza the nature of the universe and 
the nature of man go together. He believed 
in the dignity and worth of man as a moral 
being and admitted nothing into his philos- 
ophy that is not illustrated in human his- 
tory and dearly seen by reason. He says : 

As regards the human mind, I believe that 
it is also a part of nature ; for I maintain that 
there exists in nature an infinite power of think- 
ing, which in so far as it is infinite, contains 
subjectively the whole of nature, and its thoughts 
proceed in the same manner as nature — that is, 
in the sphere of ideas. Further, I take the 
human mind to be identical with this said power, 
not in so far as it is infinite and perceives the 
whole of nature, but in so far as it is finite, and 
perceives only the human body. . In this manner, 
I maintain that the human mind is part of an 

infinite under standing.2 

In spite of his famous geometrical method, 
Spinoza’s central thought of world unity 
and human intelligence as a spark of cosmic 

2* Above quotation is from Spinoza’s letter 
to Oldenburg (1665), number 32 in Van Vlotan 
edition. 



mind is comparatively easy to grasp. It is 
not the airy abstraction of some highbrow 
pedant whose mediations are steeped in 
Medieval Scholasticism. On the contrary, 
the harmonized life of reason and spiritual 
rest is the polestar of Spinoza’s thought. 
Human welfare is seldom out of his thought. 

The infinite variety we experience in this 
bustling world of change is the expression 
of divine law which rules human life as the 
higher truth rules the lower, as the storm 
rules the raindrop. Everything in nature is 
grounded in and comprehended by Divine 
Thought. God has written His all-pervad- 
ing character in the changeless laws of mat- 
ter as well as in the laws of mind. Nothing 
is the creature of chance or blind caprice. 
All things are reationally linked together and 
related to the Ultimate Cause. The idea of 
chance has been exploited to its utmost limit 
in scientific accounts of the origin of the 
universe. This is rather strange because 
chance, the idea of meaningless caprice,, is 
not congenial to the scientific mind. For 
Spinoza our world is a world of immutable 
law which makes no exceptions and grants 
no favours, an orderly cosmos in v/hich 
nothing lives by chance. 

Everything is to be understood either as 
the result of its own nature or some higher 
nature. Now if this be so, Spinoza claims, 
there must be one supreme existence beyond 
the relativity of every finite point of view 
that explains and comprehends all the rest. 
The God idea of Spinoza is more easy for 
us to grasp because three centuries of science 
have trained us to see the togetherness of 
things, the relativity and interdependence of 
all forms of life and activity. He denied the 
permanent distinction between mind and 
matter without denying the reality of con- 
sciousness. Both are parallel attributes of 
God or Substance, a term which has the 
advantage of being free from misleading 
theological associations. The limitation of 
our understanding confines our knowledge 
of Substance to the two attributes of Thought 
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and Extension or spatiality. But God has 
countless attributes besides these. His 
nature is like an infinite sacred scripture that 
is endlessly translated into many languages, 
or a cosmic symphony that is endlessly 
transcribed for different instruments and 
players. There are possibly countless orders 
of life beyond our remotest fancy though we 
cannot guess what they might be. Spinoza 
honoured reason but did not think the limits 
of our wits as the limits of truth. 

In contrast with Medieval thought, which 
it supplanted, modem science shifted the 
accent from spirit to matter, from idealism 
to materialism and empiricism. Nature was 
championed by science as the only object of 
exact knowledge, and everything not tangible 
was relegated to the realm of opinion. 
Agnostics rejected the claims of religion on 
the ground that the mechanism of nature 
was the only reality. From the new scien- 
tific, point of view these sturdy empiricists 
were not so mistaken, for viewed solely 
through the eyes of mathematical science, 
nature sanctions no spiritual values. Ques- 
tions of immortality and the foundations of 
faith belong to the borderland, the remoter 
frontiers of science. They lead us into the 
realm of philosophy and religion. 

Spinoza was too well versed in scientific 
thought to ignore its limitations. At the 
same time he was also aware of the weakness 
of the appeal to gaps in scientific knowledge 
often made by religious leaders who sought 
to save their position by pointing out facts 
science could not immediately explain. For 
every advance in science was a lesson to its 
followers to regard such refractory problems 
as a means of correcting and clarifying their 
idea of nature’s laws. Early in life Spinoza 
was convinced that the conflict between 
science and religion was at bottom due to 
some fault of untrained or unenlightened 
human consciousness which in its ignorance 
sets artificial walls within the mansion of 
wisdom. The mysteries which confront us on 
the borderland of science are closely allied 



to the problem of human understanding. 
They demand a critical examination of every 
motive that lies behind our point of view, 
behind the processes of reason itself. Kant 
had no monopoly of criticism of the know- 
ing process. Long before him Spinoza had 
ventured a critique of reason. Spinoza 
pointed out that learning is an active pro- 
cess that should merge ultimately in a peace- 
ful reverence for the divine manifestation of 
* 

the truth in natural law and infinite power. 

The idea of Infinite Power or Activity is 
given a materialistic cast in the modern cos- 
mologies of thinkers like Spencer and Hux- 
ley. But in recent years materialism has 
become old fashioned and mathematical 
physicists now look with favour on the idea 
of God as the Supreme Mathematician. A 
noted astronomer has said the universe is 
more like a thought than a machine. Each 
year the mysterious universe yields more of 
its secrets to the solvent of mathematical 
thought. No doubt, Spinoza, a lover of 
mathematics, would approve the thought of 
mathematical laws as the external expression 
of infinite mind that reaches the remotest 
solitudes of limitless space. However it is 
not likely that he would accept the idea of 
God as the Supreme Mathematician with- 
out reservations. Not because he did not 
believe in a super-personal God, but be- 
cause the material realm whose mechanism 
mathematical truth so beautifully illustrates 
is only one attribute of God. The nature 
of God is not fully expressed in spatial 
existence that mathematics comprehends. 
That represents only a merest fraction of 
God’s manifestation. What we see out there 
in space consists of modes of only one 
attribute of God, the attribute of Extension. 
Thought is another attribute of God whose 
modes constitute the inner realms of mind 
and spirit. We should not base our inter- 
pretation of God on only one aspect of His 
Existence. 

In recent years the exponents of emergent 
evolution have put forward a novel and sig- 




